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T the Royal Italian Opera two works were last 
week added to the repertory of the season. On 
Thursday last Herr Wagner’s Lohengrin was presented 
with a strong cast. Signor Gayarre made a success in 
the title character, and not only sang with refinement 
of style, but acted with grace and dignity. In operas 
of the Italian school Signor Gayarre is too apt to in- 
dulge in exaggeration, to the injury of his voice. As 
Lohengrin, be refrained from vehemence of decla- 
mation, and displayed the best qualities of his 
voice, which is most agreeable when he sings mezza- 
voce. Mademoiselle Albani resumed the character 
of Elsa, and charmed her audience by the purity 
of style and the power of expression manifested 
in her singing. Her acting was charming, and 
she thoroughly realised the beaw idéal of the cha- 
racter. Madame Saar was abundantly energetic as 
Ortruda, and her vocal deficiencies were of little conse- 
quence in a role which is unrelieved by melody, and is 
chiefly devoted to screaming, growling, and scowling. 
Signori Cotogni (Telramund), Scolara (The King), and 
Capponi (The Herald), were more than efficient, and 
the opera was in all essential respects well executed. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia was produced on Saturday 
last, with Signor Cotogni as the Barber, Signor Nico- 
lini as Almaviva, Signor Ciampi as Dr. Bartolo, and 
Madame Adelina Patti as Rosina. Madame Patti, 
who had a few nights before held her audience 
spell-bound by the pathos of her acting in the 
last act of Jl Trovatore, captivated all hearts by her 
fascinating sprightliness, and her impersonation of 
Rosina was an illustration of the highest comic art. Of 
her singing it is unnecessary to say more than that it 
was distinguished by matchless brilliancy, and that the 
recently developed richness of her lower notes rendered 
her execution of the low-pitched music of her part more 
than ever delightful. In the “ lesson scene ” she intro- 
duced the Bolero from Verdi’s Vespri Siciliani, and 
when encored substituted Bishop’s “ Home, Sweet 
Home.” Her phrasing in the English ballad was not 
satisfactory, and she took breath, quite needlessly, in 
wrong places. The pauses thus made were equivalent 
to commas, and lines were broken up as follows :— 
“O give me my lowly,—thatched cottage again.” The 
florid cadenza at the end of the ballad was quite out 
of place, but the singer was applauded with enthusiasm. 
To-morrow night L’Elisire @ Amore will be produced, 
and for Saturday next an event of importance is 
announced, the first representation in England of Victor 
Massé’s Paul and Virginia, with Mdlle. Albani as 
Virginia, M. Capoul as Paul, and Madame Scalchi and 
M. Maurel in the chief contralto and baritone parts. 

At the Opera Comique Theatre on Saturday last the 
new comic opera, H.M.S. Pinafore, or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor, was successfully produced. In the 
construction of the libretto, Mr. W. S. Gilbert has 
evidently been guided by the axiom that “nothing 
succeeds like success,” and has employed many of the 
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devices by which the popularity of Trial by Jury and 
The Sorcerer had been secured. The plot is made up 
of the simplest materials, and might have been worked 
out in a single act as well as it has been in two; but 
it is not the plot of the opera that chiefly interests 
the public. They are willing to forgive any amount 
of weakness and improbability in the story, so 
long as it furnishes pegs on which Mr. Gilbert’s 
paradoxes may be hung, and in this respect 
H.M.S. Pinafore is fally equal to Trial by Jury, and 
superior to The Sorcerer. It abounds in flashes of wit, 
flavoured with satire, and keeps the audience in con- 
tinual merriment. The plot may be briefly condensed 
as follows :—Josephine, daughter of Captain Corcoran, 
commander of H.M.S. Pinafore, is the “ Lass” of the 
story, and Ralph Rackstraw, an A.B. seaman belonging 
to the crew of the ship, is the “Sailor.” The vessel is 
lying at anchor off Spithead, and is visited by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., 
a pompous parvenw who professes extreme demo- 
cratic views, and bullies Captain Corcoran for neglect- 
ing to say “If you please ” when ordering a sailor 
to step forward for inspection. Josephine is “ destined ” 
to become Lady Porter, but she defies destiny, and 
resolves to elope with Ralph. The elopement is pre- 
vented by Dick Deadeye, a misanthropical sailor, who 
informs Captain Corcoran of his daughtev’s intentions. 
The lovers are caught, and Ralph is about to be 
punished, when an elderly bumboat woman, poetically 
named “ Little Buttercup,” comes forward, and states 
that she nursed both Captain Corcoran and Ralph, and 
‘“‘ mixed those children up,” but that Corcoran “ was of 
low condition; the other, upper crust—a regular 
patrician.” Corcoran resigns his command to Ralph, 
and takes his place among the crew. Ralph puts on 
the Captain’s uniform, and marries Josephine. Sir 
Joseph Porter, K.C.B., consoles himself with the hand 
of his cousin Hebe, and Corcoran marries Little Butter- 
cup. The working out of this simple plot leads to a 
number of amusing situations in which Mr. Gilbert 
finds scope for his peculiar developments of wit and 
humour; and the improbabilities and incongruities of 
the story add to, rather than diminish the enjoyment 
of the audience. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the composer of the music, has 
apparently been content to occupy a secondary position. 
He. has set Mr. Gilbert’s quaint lyrics to sprightly 
melodies which: offer no obstacle to the clear articula- 
tion of the words, and he has succeeded in giving a 
characteristic flavour of salt water and breeziness to the 
nautical opera; but he has not adorned the work 
with many tunes which are entitled to be called 


original, and has, like Mr. Gilbert, closély 
followed the lines laid down in Trial by Jury 
and The Sorcerer. Ralph’s song, “Ah, well-a- 


day,” reminds one of “So and So.” Both Captain 
Corcoran’s song with chorus, “ I am the Captain of the 
Pinafore,” and Sir Joseph’s song with chorus, “ The 
Ruler of the Queen’s Navee,” are evidently founded on 
the Judge’s song in Trial by Jury, and other points of 
resemblance might be mentioned. Josephine’s scena, 
“The hours creep on,” afforded an opportunity, of 
which Mr. Sullivan has not successfully availed himself, 
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for the introduction of original melody. The most 
original numbers in the opera are the trio, “ Never 
mind the why atid wherefore,” the glee, “A British 
Tar,” the duet, “ Kind Captain,” and the. finale of the 
first act. The ensemble, “He is an Englishman!” 
owed its success to the drollery of the words rather than 
to any excellence in the music. Mr. Sullivan has been 
fettered by the necessity of writing music on the nota 
e parolu system, and has had to set words which it was 
essential that the audience should distinctly hear. He 
has consequently failed to display the power and origi- 
nality which under other circumstances might have 
been expected, but his orchestration is worthy of his 
reputation. Miss Emma Howson, who impersonated 
Josephine, is an artiste who has occupied a high position 
in the operatic world. She sang in admirable style, 
and acted gracefully, obtaining hearty applause. Miss 
Jessie Bond (Hebe), MM. Grossmith (Sir J. Porter), 
Barrington (Corcoran), Power (Ralph), Temple (Dead- 
eye), Clifton (Boatswain), and Miss Everard (Butter- 
cup), exerted themselves zealously and successfully, and 
the opera was enthusiastically received by a large 
audience. 


Mr. G. R. Walker, the author of Coming Home ; or 
Sithors to Grind, and of Twine the Plaiden; or the 
Improvisatore, is certainly not to be complimented 
upon his judgment or taste in the choice of titles for 
his plays. Twine the Plaiden, which really seems an 
idiotic appellation for the young man who is the hero 
of the piece produced for the first time in London at 
a Globe matinée last week, has at any rate the advan- 
tage of being a far less imbecile work than is threatened 
by its name; and in spite of the many faults to be 
readily pointed out in Mr. Walker’s drama, we do not 
find any difficulty in understanding how its performance 
in the provinces last year may have met with decided 
suecess. The Improvisatore, as we will take leave to 
call Mr. Walker’s play, aims at combining the romance 
of a past school with the reality of the more m rn; 
and any sort of success in this not very promising _1sk 
deserves acknowledgment. It is true that so soon as 
the author comes to work out his elaborate plot 
he fails to keep up to the poetic standard 
which he seems to have set himself in the 
earlier acts of the play, and that he sails 
very near to domestic melodrama of the trans- 
pontine school. But the effort is there all the same; 
and the young dramatist appears to have the quality of 
originality, which is the one thing lacking in so many 
playwrights. Mr. G. R. Walker’s originality is indeed, 
if anything, too fertile, for he gives us in the com- 
plieated story of “ The Improvisatore,” enough substance 
in the way of incident and plot for about half-a-dozen 
ordinary plays. He makes, moreover, the mistake of 
giving way to a fancy for fine writing in certain 
passages; and, as in his previous work, his conception 
of pathos is false. He has, however, dramatic invention 
in abundance, and he has the power of interesting his 
audience, even when he puzzles them most hopelessly ; 
so his new play should do more than passably well 
when it attains a place in a programme other than that 
of a tentative morning performance. 

“Twine the Plaiden,” or, to call him by his less 
singular name, Antonio, is the son of Lady Helen, the 
Earl of Clarenside’s sister, and is the result of a piece 
of school-girl’s folly, which her ladyship has for twenty 
years kept secret from her proud brother. From her 
husband, one Rizardo, Lady Helen escaped long ago ; 
her child she believes to be dead. Almost simul- 
taneously both husband and child appear upon the 
seene, each ignorant of the presence of the other, and 
each inspired by motives antagonistic to those of the 
other, Rizardo is a thorough-paced scamp of the most 
conventional order. His son Antonio he bullied until 
the lad escaped from him just as he was going to 








employ him for the purpose of revenging himself 
upon his haughty English wife for her desertion ; 
and now he appears at Clarenside in the position of the 
Earl’s private secretary, only to find that by a coinci- 
denee his son has been engaged as his assistant amanu- 
ensis. Here occurs a situation of marvellous com- 
plication. Antonio does not know that Rizardo is his 
father, nor that Lady Helen is his mother; Lady 
Helen does not know her son, and varying degrees of 
knowledge are possessed by others of the characters. 
Lady Helen and Antonio are instinctively attracted 
towards one another, and the poor Italian lad defies 
Rizardo in what he feels to be his persecution of an 
innocent lady. Then the son is shot by the father, and 
is brought to the depths of desolation, where he might 
well excite our pity, but that he has been, as it 
were, crying out before he was hurt all through 
the piece. The part of Antonio, called “Twine the 
Plaiden ” because he once drew that horse in a sweep- 
stakes, is played by Mr. Leitch, who is, we believe, 
the same individual as Mr. Walker ; and it is played with 
graceful good taste. But its pathos begins too early and 
too needlessly to be thoroughly effective ; and the spec- 
tacle of the Italian improvisatore with his performing 
birds, posing as a social martyr, is not so impressive as it 
might be made by the introduction of a little contrast 
into the delineation. The sketch is pretty and cleverly 
sustained, but dramatically it is too weak for the 
prominent position in which it is placed. Of course 
all ends happily enough with Antonio’s discovery of the 
mother whom he has ‘so often longed to find; but the 
violent incident which leads up to the discovery is 
scarcely welcome to those who had liked best the tone of 
the opening scenes. 

To Miss Helen Barry the part of the much-tried 
heroine was on Wednesday afternoon entrusted; and 
the result was satisfactory, if somewhat conventional. 
Miss Barry’s method of expressing deep emotion is 
somewhat ponderous, though by no means ineffective ; 
she would gain much, however, if she could occasionally 
lose herself or appear to lose herself and her own in- 
dividuality in her part. Mr, Henry Sinclair made the 
unscrupulous villain unscrupulously villainous. Mr. 
Charles Harcourt was a haughty aristocrat of the 
familiar stage-pattern, and Mr. Frank Cooper showed 
much promise by his easy bearing and well-bred tone 
in a minor character. There seems no reason why The 
Improvisatore should not do well, if after a few minor 
alterations, and with an adequate cast, it be produced 
at such a theatre as the Duke’s or the Queen’s. 


In the interim which elapses between the with- 
drawal of Jealousy and the new drama, Love or Life, 
Belphegor has been placed on the Olympic stage. 
Played here originally for the benefit of Mr. Henry 
Neville, the well-known drama has been found to 
possess sufficient attractions to keep it on the boards for 
more than a single representation, as its principal 
character, that of the honest, loveable mountebank, 
suits Mr. Neville’s familiar manner very happily. The 
best-known Belphegor of the day is Mr. Charles Dillon; 
but to not a few it will seem that Mr. Neville’s fresher 
and more varied style adds nature to art in a fashion 
ignored by the older actor. Belphegor is by turns 
contented and miserable, trustful and suspicious; and 
he has to rise to the height of a furious passion which 
almost impels him to the commission of crime from 
which he afterwards shrinks in horror. It is a part 
demanding vigour ; and this is, it need scarcely be said, 
forthcoming in its treatment by Mr. Henry Neville, 
who is at his best where force rather than subtlety, and 
breadth of touch rather than elaboration of finish, are 
required. So happy were the results of this popular 
actor’s last effort, and so hearty was the applause which 
his Mountebank won, that Belphegor is likely to be 
seen on the boards on the occasion of many a benefit 
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for Mr. Neville. The support accorded to Mr. Neville 
on the first night was by no means all that could be 
desired in the way of accuracy and efficiency, and the 
desirability of a few additional rehearsals was very 
apparent. Mr. Flockton as Laverennes, and Mr. George 
Anson as Fanfaronnade, are both well placed, and there 
are also included in the cast Messrs. Forbes Robertson 
and Pateman, Miss Gerard, and Miss Kate Ryan, the 
last-named in the character of the boy Henri, played 

ears ago by Miss M. Wilton in the cast which had 

r. J. L. Toole for the Fanfaronnade. 


The performance organised by Miss Kate Field in 
aid of the fund for the completion of the Shakspere 
Memorial at Stratford-on-Avon was given at the Gaiety 
Theatre last Wednesday afternoon. It commenced 
with a comedietta called Hyes Right, freely adapted 
from the French by Miss Field herself, who played the 
principal part with much skill and effect. Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin and M. Marius were in the cast. The 
piece itself is one of those bright levers du rideaw 
with which every frequenter of Parisian theatres is 
familiar. Next came. the balcony scene from Romeo 
and Juliet, with Miss Neilson as Juliet and Mr. Con- 
way as Romeo. That the selection was admirably 
represented need hardly be stated. Then a telephone 
harp placed near the stage was played from the record- 
room of the house in which Shakspere was born, the 
distance over which the sounds were transmitted being 
one hundred and thirty miles. In the trial scene from 
the Merchant of Venice, which followed, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin represented Shylock with considerable force, 
especially at the close. The Portia of Miss Généviéve 
Ward left no room for adverse criticism ; Mr. Archer’s 
Antonio, as before, was distinguished by fine elocution 
and sound judgment, and Mr. Terriss realised all 
reasonable expectations as the sportive Gratiano. The 
scene closed, Miss Field came forward and delivered 
an address. All good Americans, she said, visited 
Stratford-on-Avon. She made the pilgrimage a few 
weeks ago and saw the Shakspere Memorial, against 
which she had been prejudiced. Stratford and 
Warwickshire had subscribed their last sixpence, 
and in order to complete the buildings without drawing 
upon Mr. Flower’s endowment, £8,000 were required. 
The walls of the Theatre were almost ready for the roof, 
while the foundations of Library and Gallery had been 
laid. Both buildings would be completed a year hence. 
To the Gallery, Mr. Henry Graves has bequeathed all 
his Shaksperean oil paintings. Before leaving Stratford, 
she was asked by the Memorial Committee to assist 
them in bringing their project more prominently before 
the public, particularly in her own country. While 
thinking over the matter, she had a dream which might 
not have been all a dream. She dreamed that her 
ancestor, Nathaniel Field, came to her, saying : “ Do it 
for my sake. Your people revere my old manager’s 
name. We owe to you the preservation of his birth- 

lace, for not until that greatest showman on earth, 

. T. Barnum, was about to pack up the crumbling 
house and carry it to America, did we awake to a sense 
of its value. The light that falls upon Shakspere’s 
grave peers through an American window. Just before 
leaving England, Jefferson took his infant child to 
Stratford, that it might be baptised with the water of 
sweet-flowing Avon. The letter in your hands asks for 
a bit of ivy from Shakspere’s birthplace, that the 
graduating class of Yale University may plant it on the 
green of their Alma Mater.” That performance was the 
result of that dream, artists and managers volunteering 
with proverbial generosity. She honestly thought it a 
disgrace to English-speaking peoples that Stratford 
should be without a Shakspere memorial. She was not 
ashamed to be a hero-worshipper—all women were 
hero-worshippers—if they were not, what would become 
of thé men? In onesense Shakspere needed no monu- 





ment; but what would life be without sentiment? 
Should we receive so great a legacy from Stratford, and 
give nothing in return? The theatre had the support 
of many leading actors; and, though it were rarely 
opened, should exist on Shakspere’s ground for Shak- 
spere’s sake. But its doors would open frequently. 
“Subscribe to the memorial? Of course I will,” ex- 
claimed a fine actor. “I want to play in Stratford.” 
He is oneof many. Then there would be special per- 
formances on Shaksperean anniversaries. What Wag- 
ner could do at Bayreuth could be done at Stratford. 
Moreover, Mr. Flower was confirmed in his intention of 
founding a school of acting. To this there was 
serious opposition in London, but if a private 
gentleman choosed to expend £5,000 in a laud- 
able experiment, who should complain? _ Did that 
prevent the founding of a school in London? 
In conclusion Miss Field said that when the spire of 
Shakspere’s Church greets the tower of Shakspere’s 
Theatre the actor’s art would have received its just 
recognition. The speech was succeeded by some scenes 
from the fourth act of As You Like It, in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal appeared to considerable advantage as 
Rosalind and Orlando, The Cuckoo Song in Love's 
Labour Lost, as given by Mrs. Kendal, lost none of its 
charm. Miss Kate Pattison was a pleasing Celia. The 
performance ended with the death of Queen Katharine 
from Henry VIII. Miss Ward, who, as we have seen, 
played Portia in the selection from the Merchant of 
Venice, transformed herself into the bertit and suffering 
Queen with exquisite art, and her acting was charac- 
terised by a. degree of force and vividness not often 
displayed on the stage. 





IN THE PROVINCES. 





HE programmes at Liverpool have undergone a 
greatchange. Miss Annie Baldwin is playing at 

the Amphitheatre in Jane Seton, Miss Kate Santley is 
at the Alexandra, and one of the Pink Dominos com- 
panies is performing that piece at the Prince of Wales's. 
Jane Seton is an adaptation of Mr. James Grant’s 
exciting story of the same name. Almost all the avail- 
able material resources to be found ina large theatre, 
as the Albion points out, are employed in Jane Seton, 
often with ingenuity and fitness. -The piece, though 
drawn in the boldest lines, and coloured to a degree 
that might be described as flaring, is no unfavourable 
example of a type of play that serves a good public 
purpose, for in moral it adheres to the venerable prin- 
ciple which involves the triumph of virtue over vice. 
The period in which the piece is laid is the sixteenth 
century, and this affords a fortunate occasion for the 
introduction of picturesque dresses. The story of Jane 
Seton may be briefly told. The heroine is betrothed to 
Roland Vipont, a soldier, but is wooed by the King’s 
Advocate, Sir Adam Otterburn, who, enraged at her 
rejection of his suit, charges her with witchcraft and 
secures her condemnation. She is about to be burned 
to death when her outlawed brother, the Earl ef Ash- 
kirk, rescues her and kills the King’s Advocate. Jane 
Seton passes through a series of dangers and diffi- 
culties of the most terrible kind, which “serves 
to throw into high relief the victory which 
remains with her at the end. “Miss Annie 
Baldwin, an actress of imposing presence, assumes the 
character of Jane Seton. She performs her heavy task 
with ardour, depicting the emotions of the heroine with 
a considerable amount of skill. The Earl of Ashkirk is 
represented by Mr. Arnold, and the King’s Advocate by 
Mr. J. O. Stewart. Before leaving the subject we 
might take it upon ourselves to suggest to the adapter 
the advisability of reducing the proportions of the play, 
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in order that it may be brought within a reasonable limit 
in representation. 
Turning to Manchester, we find Miss Rose Leclercq 
playing in That Lass o’ Lowrie’s at the Theatre Royal, 
and the Sorcerer and Trial by Jury in the bills at the 
Prince’s. Mr. Lionel Brough and Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Saker opened on Monday night an engagement at the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, Mr. Rosenthal’s opera- 
bouffe company being in possession of the Royal. 
Glasgow still has Mr. Mansell’s adaptation of the Vicar 
of Wakefield at the Theatre Royal, with Miss Dacre as 
Olivia, and Les Closhes de Corneville has been produced 
with great success at the Gaiety. Miss Kathleen Corri, 
who, we understand, undertook to elucidate the vagaries 
of the pert Serpolette for the first time, “ ought,” says 
the Herald, “to tone down many of her effects. With 
her singing we have no fault to find; on the contrary, 
she deserves much praise for the rendering of nearly 
all her music; but there is no reason, so far as we 
know, why the style of the Fille de Madame Angot 
should be imported into a part which is evidently 
intended to be that of a modest maiden.” Miss Wallis 
on Monday night opened an engagement at Sheffield as 
Juliet. ‘We have previously,” says the Sheffield Daily 
Telegraph, “ had occasion to speak in very high terms 
of Miss Wallis’s interpretation of the character. It is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more charming Juliet 
combined with that rare attention to details of tone, 
gesture, and movement without which the most win- 
some face, the most graceful presence, and perfect 
figure would not afford gratification. Miss Wallis adds 
to rare natural qualifications a remarkable conscientious- 
ness as an artiste. Nothing could have been finer than 
her rendering of the balcony scene last evening, unless 
it were the genius of another kind exhibited in the 
subsequent interview with the nurse. From the love- 
enwrapped maiden, who is egught in the disclosure of 
her heart’s secret, and repeats it in tones to which 
earnestness lends the truest eloquence, to the im- 
patience and petulance, alternated by clever coaxing 
and caressing, of the young mistress with her old 
nurse, is a sudden and striking transition. It is 
in such changes from the pathetic to the partly 
grotesque—the grotesqueness that is implied more than 
spoken—that the character of Juliet offers scope for 
the display of that art which by its truth to nature 
ceases to seem like art. Miss Wallis proved herself at 
every turn a worthy interpreter of the great dramatist’s 
creation, and the repeated approbation bestowed by the 
house was richly deserved. Mr. Compton made a 
comely and most competent Romeo, and his acting 
gave the utmost satisfaction.” The attraction at the 
Theatre Royal, Birmingham, was the Woman of the 
People, played by Mdlle. Beatrice’s company. The 
manageress herself was unable to appear, in conse- 
quence of her prostration after long and weary watch- 
ing over a sick sister. In her absence Marie 
was played by Miss Eliza Saville, a niece of 
‘Miss Helen Faucit, with great feeling and taste. 
At Hull last week a specially-selected company of Mr. 
Wilson Barrett's produced a new three-act comedy 
written by Mr. F. Frankfort Moore, and entitled Moth 
and Flame. Though the modern domestic school to 
which the comedy belongs is, perhaps, not that most 
relished by a Yorkshire auience, yet its success at Hull 
could not be doubted, the performers being recalled at 
the conclusion of every act upon each occasion of its 
production. ‘The mounting of the play was extremely 
good, particularly in the second act. Mr. Barrett’s 
company started on a three months’ tour with Moth 
and Flame on Monday, when the comedy was acted 
at. Leicester. On Saturday morning the Theatre 
Royal, Oldham, was almost totally destroyed by fire. 
This week Mr. Barry Sullivan is at Leamington, Miss 
Marriott at Derby, the Owr Boys company at Brighton, 
the Engaged company at Dublin, the Proof company 








at Halifax, the Stolen Kisses company at Leeds, Mr. 
Craven Robertson’s company at Bradford, the second 
Pink Dominos company at Cheltenham, and the Vokes 
family at Cork. 








IN PARIS. 





HE Psyche of M. Ambroise Thomas, originally 
brought out in 1857, was revived at the Opéra 
Comique yesterday week in a form very different from 
that it has hitherto taken. It is now an opera in four 
acts, without dialogue. In the process of alteration 
some of the charms of the original music has vanished, 
but the score is still one of rare merit, and the chorus 
in the second act may be regarded as one of the 
prettiest madrigals ever produced. The piece is repre- 
sented at the Opéra Comique with great splendour, and 
Mdlle. Heilbronn, as Psyche, sings and acts with much 
effect. It is doubtful, however, whether the piece will 
ever obtain a firm hold of the stage, especially at a time 
when the majority of theatre-goers seem to have but 
little ear for chaste and otherwise than “ catching” 
music. Since the appearance of Lafontaine’s poem, 
the legend of Psyche~has been frequently treated for 
the stage. Mboliére, Pierre Corneille, and Quinault 
founded upon it the tragi-comédie-ballet brought out 
in 1670, and eight years afterwards Thomas Corneille 
turned it to a similar purpose. But let us return to 
our own times. The ballet of Sylvia has been revived 
at the Opéra, with Mdlle. Sangalli, the only dancer di 
primo cartello now to be found in Europe, as the prin- 
cipal figure therein. Though its success has been very 
great, M. Halanzier, we understand, will not abandon 
his intention to substitute short ballets for long ones, 
aud this report is confirmed by the fact that Mdlle. San- 
galli’s engagement expires at the end of August, and will 
not be renewed for some time. M. Paul Burani’s new 
piece, Chaucard, brought out at the Théatre Cluny 
last Wednesday night, has created a widespread feeling 
of disappointment and disgust. Perhaps too much was 
expected of him, for his two previous productions—Le 
Coucou, now being played at the Athénée, and Le Cabi- 
net Piperlin, of which we spoke only a few weeks ago 
—seemed to show that he was destined to succeed in 
that walk of dramatic literature with which the name 
of M. Gondinet is at present more prominently asso- 
ciated. Be that as it may, Chaugard can hardly be said 
to have deserved a better fate than it has met with. The 
plot, in addition to being very obscure—a fault which 
French audiences are not quick to condone—is posi- 
tively repulsive. Estelle and Athénais, two country 
girls, are violated in the darkness by two Lancers 
passing along a country road from one town to another. 
Before long the four meet as strangers, the result being 
that Athénais, who has been violated by Chaugard, 
becomes the wife of Guillaume, while Estelle, violated 
by Guillaume, becomes the wife of Chaugard. By way 
of improving matters, the men are found in the end to 
be brothers. Brief as this account of the plot may be, 
it will be sufficient to show the cause of the failure of 
Chaugard, which is described in the bills as a 
“noce vaudeville.” The dialogue abounded in gleams 
of wit and humour, and M. Ben Tayoux, M. 
Robert Planquette, M. Léon Vasseur, M. Louis 
Goudesone, and Mr. Charles Tourney enriched it with 
songs which might have made the fortune of a much 
less ably-written piece. But the greatest dramatic 
genius could not have rendered such a story toler- 
able; the audience became thinner at the conclusion 
of each successive act, and if a few spectators re- 
mained in the house until the curtain fell it was only 
to hiss the piece with almost startling vigour. The 
company, evidently foreseeing this, took little or 
no pains with the characters allotted to them ; 
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even the entertaining M. Herbert, who as a rule con- 
trives to make histrionic capital out of the most 
unpromising materials, did not excite more than one 





or two rounds of laughter. One of the girls was repre- © 


sented by Mdlle. Mécéna Marié, a sister of Malle. 
Irma and Mdlle. Galli-Marié, two actresses of increas- 
ing popularity in Paris. Her inefficiency was so obvious 
that the audience indulged in a good deal of merri- 
ment at her expense, but in common fairness it should 
be remembered that this was her first appearance on 
the stage, and that her performance, unsatisfactory as 
it might be as a whole, was not without promising 
indications of intelligence and refinement. 





IN BERLIN. 


Oe 


HE Meiningen company continue their Gastepiel 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater with great 
success. Ten performances of Schiller’s Rauber were 
followed by ten of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von Hom- 
burg, and the latter has in its turn been succeeded b 
Ein Wintermirchen, a German version of Shak- 
spere’s Winter’s Tale, which adheres to the original 
with loving fidelity, allowing Bohemia to retain its 
sea-coast and the Delphic oracle to co-exist with Julio 
Romano. Herr Dingelstedt once produced a German 
version of the Winter’s Tale, in which he carefully 
eliminated all that was inconsistent with modern no- 
tions of geography and chronology, but he took other 
liberties with the text, and though his version proved 
effective, and was. frequently acted at the Victoria and 
National Theatres with Frau Wolter as Hermione, and 
though the accompanying music composed by Flotow 
was attractive, yet it was not Shakspere’s work, the 
poetic fragrance of which had evaporated in the process 
of adaptation, and the Meiningen company have the 
credit of placing the Winter’s Tale for the first time 
on the German stage. Their version very slightly 
abbreviates the original text, the only scene totally 
omitted being that in the third act between Dion and 
Cleomenes on their return from the Delphic oracle. 
The mise-en-scéné, which we may describe more fully 
on a subsequent occasion, is extremely picturesque, and 
such a generally excellent performance of the play has, 
perhaps, never been seen before, though the acting 
of some of the more prominent characters is open to 
objection. As Hermione, for instance, Frau Bittner is 
deficient in force and queenly dignity in the earlier scenes, 
though she acted the statue scene with much natural 
grace, Herr Nesper, as Leontes, lacks intensity. On 
the other hand, Frau Berg as Paulina, Herr Kober as 
Antigonus, Herr Hellmuth-Brim as Autolycus, Fraulein 
Pauli as Perdita, Herr Kainz as Florizel, and the 
representatives of the old Shepherd and the Clown, left 
little to be desired. 

At the Residenz Theater, Friulein Wessely’s engage- 
ment came to an end last week. In addition to her 
performances in Die Fremde (L’Etrangére) and Dora, 
of which we have already spoken, the young actress 
appeared in the leading character in a German version 
by Herr J. Bettelheim of M. Sardou’s somewhat anti- 
quated comedy, Les Ganaches, which Robertson adapted 
to the English stage under the title of Progress. The 
German version is entitled Marguerite, and, as in the 
English adaptation, the comic types of stupid sim- 
plicity to which the French dramatist gave great 
prominence are kept in the background, and 
the story of the passion of Marguerite, the niece 
of the Marquis de la Rochepéans, for Marcel Cavalier, 
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the engineer, is made so prominent as to justify the 
change of title. Those who saw Miss Eastlake’s 
charming impersonation of this love-sick heroine at a 
matinée at the London Criterion Theatre last year will 
remember what scope the character offers for delicate 
acting. Fraulein Wessely, who was a little too preci- 
pitate in the earlier acts, produced a great effect in the 
touching scenes of the third act. err Keppler was 
satisfactory as the Marquis, and the comic characiers 
found pretty good representatives in Dr. Forster and 
Herren Beckmann and Haack. Fraulein Wessely and 
Dr. Forster have been succeeded by Herr Eggeling from 
Dresden, but M. Sardou still supplies the bill of fare, 
the new guest having selected for his first part the 
Marquis in Fernande. We may have occasion to speak 
of this performance hereafter. 

At the National Theater Herr Mitterwurzer, the 
well-known actor of the Vienna Burgtheater, opened 
an engagement about the middle of the month as 
Bolz in Freytag’s comedy, Die Journalisten, and 
achieved a fair success. He has since appeared with 
far greater success as Ivan Gorodin in a new play by 
Herr Alois Berla, entitled Hin russischer Beamter 
(A Russian Official). Gorodin is an honest clerk who 
is driven by misfortune to participate in the treachery 
of certain officials, who sell their country and betray 
the Russian troops to the Turks. At last in despair he 
shoots himself. An accident happened at the first 
performance, the pistol with which Gorodin was to 
shoot himself being so overloaded that Herr Mitter- 
wurzer’s clothes were burned through; but the actor 
had sufficient presence of mind to extinguish the 
flame and finish his part, though he sustained a painful 
wound. The play contains some striking situations, 
and_gives the representative of Gorodin fine oppor- 
tunities for declamation in certain soliloquies @ la 
Franz Moor of Schiller, which Herr Mitterwurzer 
delivered with great effect. 

The company of the Theater an der Wien continue 
to attract good houses at the Wallner Theater, and the 
Schiller series is proceeding in a satisfactory manner at 
the Royal Playhouse. Fraulein Griffner from the 
Magdeburg Stadttheater recently made a successful 
début at the latter house as Alwine Weiss in the 
Stérenfried of Benedix. Her pretty face and pleasing 
voice quickly won the favour of the public; her acting, 
too, showed promise. 





IN MILAN. 


—~1o9——— 


E unanimous chorus of approbation which the 

Paris critics sang over M. Emile Augier’s latest 
production at the Comédie Frangaise naturally attracted 
the attention of foreign managers, and so numerous 
were the applications for the sole right of performing 
Les Fourchambault in the various centres of foreign 
theatrical enterprise, that the happy author was no 
doubt in a position to impose his own terms. The 
manager of the Vienna Stadttheater vied with the 
director of the Burgtheater for the coveted possession 
and gained the victory. The rival efforts of the Italian 
managers have not gained so much publicity, but the suc- 
cessful applicant, Signor Pietriboni, has outstripped all 
his foreign competitors in the promptness with which he 
has produced the new comedy, for an Italian version of it, 
bearing many marks of haste, it must be admitted, was 
brought out at the Manzoni Theatre of this city on the 
18th inst. under the title of J Fourchambault. We 
may.say at once that it was not received with anything 
like the warmth of its first welcome in Paris, nor do we 
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regard it asa work destined to attain a high degree of 
popularity out of France. The play seems to us to lack 
a clearly-defined central idea, and the story does not 
very strongly enlist one’s sympathies. Some, remem- 
bering Madame Caverlet, and its unmistakable advo- 
cacy of divorce, have sought to find in M, Augier’s new 
comedy a plea in favour of a more liberal mode of educat- 
ing girls than that which now prevails in France, and in 
support of their view they point to Blanche Fourchambault 
as a specimen of thesilly thoughtlessness of a girl brought 
up on the French system, and to Marie Letellier, the 
free-mannered Creole girl, who is so thoroughly able to 
take care of herself, as representing the results of the 
contrary system. Madame Fourchambault and her 
son and daughter, with their extravagance and frivolity, 
present a strong contrast to the providence and earnest- 
ness of Madame Bernard and her illegitimate son by 
M. Fourchambault. This contrast might at first sight 
seem to indicate an intention to depreciate the advan- 
tages of marriage, but we have no doubt that M. Augier 
rather aimed at showing the ill effects produced by a 
mere marriage de convenance, and indeed one of the 
prettiest scenes in the play is that in which Marie and M. 
Bernard dissuade Blanche from such a match, and sing 
the praises of matrimonial love. The acting at the Manzoni 
Theatre, though far from equalling that at the Comédie 
Frangaise, was on the whole satisfactory, and would im- 
prove when the artists became more familiar with their 
parts. M. Bernard, played in Paris in such a masterly 
manner by M. Got, was here represented by Signor 
Pietriboni in a rougher, but nevertheless effective 
manner. Signor Barsi was good in the less exacting 
part of M. Fourchambault. Signora Fantecchi was 
successful as Marie, though she would have been more 
welcome in the dignified part of Madame Bernard, a 
class of character for which she recently displayed her 
aptitude by her really admirable assumption of Madame 
de Saint-André in M. Sardou’s Bourgeois de Pontarcy. 

While the Manzoni Theatre was filled to repletion 
by the lovers of the drama, the Carcano was thronged 
by those who give preference to music, for on the same 
evening on which M. Augier’s comedy was performed 
for the first time at the former, the latter theatre gave 
the premiére of a new opera by Signor Domeniceti, 
entitled J/ Lago delle Fate (The Lake of the Fairies). 
The libretto, which is derived from one written by 
Scribe for Auber’s opera Le lac des fées, has considerable 
merit, and the plot is of that fanciful kind well suited 
for musical illustration. The scene of the prologue is 
laid in the romantic glades of the Black Forest. A 
party of students are hunting in the forest, and one of 
them, Alberto, more pensive than the rest, stays by the 
lake hoping to see a fairy. The fairy Zeila appears, and 
Alberto forthwith becomes enamoured of her, and gains 
possession of her veil, bereft of which she ceases to bea 
fairy, and becomes a woman. The three acts which follow 
pass at an inn in Cologne, the hostess of which loves 
Alberto, and becomes jealous of Zeila. After a number of 
mishaps which befal the pensive student, he at last 
comes to a violent end; Zeila finds her veil in his 
bosom, and thus becoming once more a fairy, returns 
to heaven, and her sister fairies bring her beloved 
Alberto up to her. The music was in many respects 
attractive, the finale of the first act in particular being 
full of originality. Unfortunately, the execution left 
much to be desired, and the mise-en-scene was rather 
shabby. 

On the same evening, the Dal Verme Theatre revived 
Rossini’s Barbiere di Siviglia with success. Mdlle. 


Bressolles, a well-trained singer with a voice of con- 
siderable compass, created a very favourable impression 
as Rosina; she selected for the singing lesson certain 
variations -on an air from Adam’s Toreador, and over- 
came the difficulties of the piece with wonderful facility. 
As an actress this young prima-donna has yet much to 
earn. 












EN PASSANT. 


+e 


HE Prince and Princess of Wales went to see 
Diplomacy yesterday week, and to Covent Garden 
Theatre on Thursday. 
Next winter, instead of going to Vienna, as had been 
intended, Madame Patti will give a series of concerts in 
different parts of Germany. 


Tue Jron Chest will not be revived this season at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The place of Zowis XJ. will shortly be 
occupied by a play from the pens of Mr. Wills and Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, based on the story of the Flying 
Dutchman, 


M. Victorigen Sarpou was received at the French 
Academy on Thursday last. Every seat was occupied, and 
among those present were the Duc d’Aumale, the Duc de 
Broglie, M. Jules Simon, and M. Dumas. M. Sardou’s 
introducers were M. Augier and M. Legouvé. The sitting 
commenced at two o'clock. It was raining heavily, and, 
accordingly, while M. Sardou was on his legs he was not 
half-blinded, as others have been, by the glare of the sun. 
His address, which took fifty minutes to deliver, justified 
the praise lavished upon it a week ago by M. Dumas ; it 
was a “merveille de grice et distinction exquise.” M. 
Charles Blanc replied, and by four o’clock the ceremony 
had terminated. 


Mr. Soruery, as might have been foreseen, has aban- 
doned his intention to play no other character than the 
Crushed Tragedian during his present stay in London, and 
will not return to America sooner than he had originally 
proposed. He appears on the 10th June in the character 
with which his name is most closely associated, Dundreary. 
On the 26th of December next he commences a five months’ 
engagement at the Park Theatre, New York, in Hngaged. 


THE performance in aid of the fund for completing the 
Shakspere memorial realised £450. Many, indeed, approve 
the movement, and Miss Field, at whose instance the per- 
formance was given, is both persevering and popular. 


Mr. Cartes Matuews was taken very ill while playing 
at the Halifax Theatre a few nights ago. He is now better. 


Tr is not true that Mrs. Monckton, the wife of the Town 
Clerk of the City of London, intends to adopt the stage as 
a profession, however frequently she may think fit to take 
part in amateur performances. 


Tue Board of Directors of the company which at pre- 
sent directs the Opera Comique resolved, prior to the pro- 
duction of H.M.S. Pinafore, to exclude certain papers 
which have recently made themselves notorious. 

An edition, by the Rev. Mr. Fleay, of King John, 
together with The Troublesome Raigne of John, King of 
England, with the Discoverie of King Richard, Cordelion’s 
base Son, vulgarly named the Bastard Fawconbridge ; also 
the Death of King John at Swinstead Abbey, is about to be 
published. The Troublesome Raigne ‘“ was (sundry times) 
publikely acted by the Queene’s Majestie’s players in the 
honourable Citie of London,” and was printed in 1589 and 
1591. It is supposed to have been written by Marlowe 
but was republished in 1611 and 1622, with “W. Sh.” 
prefixed to it, probably in order that the authorship might 
be attributed to Shakspere. 

Last Wednesday, at St. Germain, M. Koning, M. 
Meilhac, M. Halévy, and M. Lecocq gave a déjeiiner in 
celebration of the success of Le Petit Duc. In addition to 
the Renaissance company, headed by Mdlle. Jeanne 
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Granier, there were present, among many others, Mdlle. 
Blanche Pierson, Madame Céline Montaland, Madame 
Léonide Leblanc, Mdlle. Alice Lody, M. Francisque 
Sarcey, M. Auguste Vitu, M. Gondinet, M. Arséne 
Houssaye, M. Charles Narrey, M. Duquesnel, M. Bertrand, 
M. Jules Clarétie, and M. Gaston Serpette. During the 
déjeiiner, which was given in the Pavillon Henri IV., a 
young officer of the 13th Chasseurs, then garrisoned at 
St. Germain’s, appeared with a beautiful bouquet. “The 
colonel of the regiment of Parmenay, if you please?” he 
asked, mentioning the name of the principal character in 
Le Petit Duc, played by Mdlle. Granier. “Here,” replied 
that lady. “Colonel,” said the officer, “I bring you a 
bouquet in the name of the officers of my regiment.” The 
company applauded loudly, and Mdlle. Granier said she 
thanked the officers with all her heart. “Et pour moi?” 
asked the young officer. ‘Voila pour vous!” replied 
Madlle., and he was rewarded for his politeness by an 
embrace. 


Mr. LonGFrettow, in his latest poem, Keramos, pays the 
following beautiful tribute to Art :— 

Art is the child of Nature ; yes, 
Her darling child, in whom we trace 
The features of the mother’s face, 
Her aspect and her attitude, 

All her majestic loveliness 
Chastened, and softened, and subdued 
Into a more attractive grace, 

And with a human sense imbued. 
He is the greatest artist, then— 
Whether of pencil or of pen— 
Who follows Nature. 

Many stories are afloat of the late Madame Rossini’s 
stinginess and keenness in driving a hard bargain. Some- 
times, however, she really was gotten the better of. For in- 
stance, when she invited the members of the newspaper press 
of the French capital to an evening party, there was nothing 
whatever either to eat or drink. The famished journalists, 
after the entertainment was over, adjourned to a neigh- 
bouring restaurant, where they satisfied the pangs of hunger 
and sent in the account for Madame Rossini to settle. She 
paid the bill, accompanying the action, it is said, with 
maledictory language, to the intense amusement of her 
more liberal-handed spouse. Another tale informs us how 
carefully she hoarded up the different scraps of paper on 
which Rossini had scribbled down his compositions, When 
the great maestro had breathed his last the keen-witted 
widow and an enterprising publisher tried to come to terms. 
A very handsome offer was made her, but she wanted him 
to bite at a much higher bid, and after a while won the 
contest, But when the contract had at length been signed, 
and the manuscripts had passed into the publisher’s hands, 
he discovered that they were not autographs, but simply 
copies, He demanded the originals, The widow showed 
herself a complete match for her male opponent. She 
exhibited the originals, proved that the copies were perfectly 
accurate, and successfully combated the publisher’s emphati- 
cally expressed opinion that, considering the price he had 
paid, he was clearly entitled to the maestro’s own manu- 
scripts. 

Recentiy Mr. P, 8. Gilmore addressed a communication 
to the British War Office in behalf of B. C. Bent, cornet 
player, and Miles Cavanagh, bassoon player, formerly mem- 
bers of English military bands, and who desired to revisit 
Great Britain with Gilmore’s Twenty-second Regiment 
organization. The application is said to have been returned 
with the indorsement :—‘ The Commander-in-Chief declines 
to treat with deserters,” and as they did not care to incur 





any risk, New York will not lose two good instrumentalists, _ 


Tue Sheffield Theatre Royal presented a somewhat novel 
appearance on Sunday evening, when Mr, Younge, the 
lessee, delivered there Mr. Haweis’s sermon on “Shak- 


spere and the Stage.” “The -building,” says the Sheffield 
Daily Telegraph, “was crowded, and the vast audience for 
upwards of an hour preserved a silence and attention such 
as is seldom maintained before either sermon or play. The 
speaker was in excellent voice, and from the moment when 
he prefaced the discourse by a few pérsonal remarks not a 
word was lost. The novelty of the occasion, and the broad 
and robust treatment of the subject, suited the temper of 
the listeners, and the strong interest which Mr. Younge 
commanded throughout was now and again marked by an 
irrepressible desire to applaud, every indication of which 
was, however, of course, promptly discouraged. The sermon 
is a powerful and just vindication of the work and mission 
of the stage, and embodies a masterly review of the drama 
from the miracle plays of the early Christian Church to the 
present day.” 


Tue following letter from the author of the School for 
Scandal tells its own story. The original is in the possession 
of Mr. Day, of Bedford-square :—‘ Cowes, Friday Night, 
September, 1814. My dear Hippesley,—You will, perhaps, 
be surprised at receiving this letter, but not more than I am 
at writing it, and, perhaps, thro’ life no man that has not 
always stood free from embarrassments has so resolutely and 
perseveringly stood free from personal obligation as I have 
done. In making this application you are the second per- 
son in the world I ever asked a pecuniary favour from. I 
am induced to it by words you once uttered tending to more 
service than I wanted. But to the point. I ask you to 
advance me £100 upon the enclosed draft, which I pledge 
my solemn word of honour to you shall be most punctually 
answered, and as such you may send it into your bankers. 
My good old friend, if you have mark’d, as I am sure you 
have, the independence of my public aud private character 
and conduct, you will readily believe that it is a great 
exigency that suggests this application.—R. B. SHeripay.” 


Tue seventeenth anniversary dinner of the Bristol Histrio- 
nie Club was held on the 18th instant. The Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford joined the company. Replying to the toast of 
the clergy of the diocese, he bore testimony to the good 
which he had derived by witnessing fine plays. He did 
devoutly wish that there were more bishops like the Bishop 
of Manchester, more clergymen like the Rev. H. Haweis. 
Were that so he believed the reformation of the stage, for 
which they all longed, would be a thing which they might 
confidently look forward to, He did not shrink at all from 
going to the theatre when he saw a good evening’s rational 
enjoyment was to be derived from it, and he never should 
shrink from it, If so many respectable classes of the com- 
munity would not hold themselves aloof from the theatre ; 
if they would not allow the managers of theatres—if they 
would not compel the managers of theatres—to pander to 
lower and more unworthy tastes, then we should have a far 
more healthy state of opinidn with regard to the stage, 


Tue librarian of the University at Caracas (Venezuela) 
has forwarded to the British Museum a description of what 
he believes to be the first music book printed in America. 
It bears the imprint, Mexico, 1604. A facsimile of a 
page of the music was forwarded with the description. It 
is printed on a staff of five red lines, in the ordinary 
Gregorian notation. The title-page has a wood-cut repre- 
senting the Orucifixion. The music is sacred, and the 
volume is fortified with eight ‘‘Approbations” of different 
ecclesiastics, to one of whom it is dedicated. The shape of 
the volume is a small folio. 
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CrurksHanx’s Falstaff and other drawings have- been 
sold by auction. They are in water-colour, and are only 
about six and three-quarter inches by four and a-half. The 
portrait} of Falstaff realised thirty guineas. One of the 
Falstaff drawings, representing Sir Jehn inducing Mrs. 
Quickly to withdraw her action and to lend him more money, 
fell for £32. 11s. The sumof £15. 15s. was realised for the 
drawing of Falstaff driving Pistol from his presence. The 
death-scene,} the drawing in which the knight lies on his 
bed with wandering face and lips a-babbling “of green 
fields,” also realised £15. 15s. 


HaR.Equin, it appears, is nothing if he cannot take the 
traditional leaps and dance with traditional grace. Last 
week an action was brought against Mr. Charles Bernard, 
” of the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, by Mr. Howard, the first 
spangled hero at the last pantomime at that house, to 
recover damages for wrongful dismissal and slander. The 
reply of the defender was that the pursuer could not jump 
through a shop-window or dance well, and the alleged 
slander was denied. Judgment was given in favour of the 
defender, the pursuer being required to pay half the 
expenses. 


“ SuHapPe.y silver shoulders,” according to a recent erudite 
musical criticism of the New York Herald, constitutes one 
of Madame Roze’s great qualifications for a grand prima 
donna. The profundity of this discovery and solemn pro- 
clamation of its lyric advantages will undoubtedly lead toa 
general cultivation of “silver shoulders.” If the metals 
can be thus utilised in the composition of leading opera 
singers, it may not be long before copper-tongued tenori, 
brass-cheeked soprani, tin-roofed contralti, golden-mouthed 
baritoni, and cast-iron-throated bassi will become sonorously 
abundant. 


“Can anyone,” writes Mr. Hubbard, from Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, “ give me any certain information as to the date 
of the quarto from which Nichols printed the Famous Vic- 
tories of Henry the Fifth, in his Six Old Plays? It is 
described in all the bibliographies, without exception, I 
believe, and in Hazlitt’s Shakspere’s Library, as a reprint of 
the edition of 1617. The imprint, however, which is un- 
dated, does not agree with the copy of that edition in the 
British Museum nor with that bearing the same date in the 
Capell collection. Was there a third undated edition pub- 
lished in 1617% Or is the catalogue of the Shakspere 
Memorial Library, Birmingham, right in ascribing it to 
“about 1598”% Also, is there any known copy of this 
quarto now existing ? 


History says that Nell Gwynne began life as an orange 
girl. “Gwynne and Win” was her motto. 


Byron’s “ Maid of Athens” must have been dreadfully 
attached to him. You remember he advised her, since she 
already had his heart, to “ Keep it now, and take a rest.” 


WHEN a man goes to the theatre for the first time nothing 
surprises him more than the wonderful rapidity with which 
an actor writes a letter, unless it may be the suddenness 
with which the receiver ascertains its contents. One glance 


and he absorbs it all, and clasps his forehead with his left 
hand. 


THE Cincinnati Commercial informs us that Miss Rosina 
Vokes has the most bewitching laugh, Lotta the cutest 
kick, and Miss Kate Claxton the finest “shiver” in the pro- 
fession. 


A Liverpoot theatre had a beautiful Italian danseuse, 
who gave her orders to a sister danseuse, who understood 














French. The orders were conveyed in French to the only 
gentleman in the company who understood it, and he used 
good English to the stage manager, who, however, had to 
indulge in Scotch dialect to make his musical director 
understand what was going on. The maitre de ballet was an 
Irishman. 


Most of the poetry in the Yale College Record now-a- 
days is inscribed to New York actresses. 


“ The Theatre,” the Barnsley Times is good enough to 
tell its readers, “upholds its well-made reputation for 
chronicling the doings of the stage, and promoting a pure 
and elevating tone in everything connected with the drama. 
Historical, critical, biographical, and other articles mutually 
assist that object.” 


Hanpsome Jack was educated at Oxford. ‘“ My Alma 
Mater,” he remarked, with some pride, “has turned out 
someeminent men.” ‘And you,” asked Mr. Byron quietly, 
* were you one of the number?” 

Miss Fanny E xtster is still living, and is eighty-four 
years of age. She was the first theatrical celebrity who 
came from France to salute the United States, and made 
her first appearance in Boston, at the Tremont Temple, on 
the 7th of September, 1840. She carried America by her 


exquisite grace, even as Jenny Lind conquered all hearts 
by her voice. 


Tue Rev. H. R. Haweis’s sermon on “Shakspere and 
the Stage” has been published. 


A NEw edition of M. Arséne Houssaye’s Roi Voltaire, sa 
Généalogie, sa Jeunesse, ses Femmes, sa Cour, ses Ministres, 
son Peuple, ses Conquétes, son Dieu, sa Dynastie, has just 
been published in Paris. It contains the well-known 
“ Couronnement de Voltaire.” 


Mr. Toour’s benefit at the Globe is fixed for Friday and 
Saturday week. Among many others, Mr. Irving and 
Mr. Sothern will appear. 


Ir is not likely that Wig and Gown will be produced at 
the Globe now, although rehearsed. 


THE unfortunate failure of The Little Duke at the Phil- 
harmonic may, after all, be of some good, for it is not 
unlikely to be seen at the Globe. 


Miss Apa Warp has arrived in London from Australia, 
She appears at Portsmouth to-day. 


Mr. Carton has been engaged by Mr. Henderson for 
the Folly and Criterion Theatres. 


Miss Hayes, the Musical World states, has written an 
English version of La Timbale d’Argent, making some 
necessary changes in the plot, depriving it of the objection- 
able points in the original French libretto, and materially 
increasing the interest of the story. Miss Hayes has also 
made an English acting adaptation of Offenbach’s Les 
Braconniers. 


Ir is reported that Mdlle. Beatrice’s reason for not pro- 
ducing the Ring of Iron is the strength of the anti- 
Russian feeling in England at the present moment. 


Mr. E. Saker and Mr. Lionel Brough are about to start 
on a provincial tour with a strong company, comprising 
Mrs. Saker, Miss Elton, Miss Poland, and Mr. E. 8, 
Willard. 


Tue Sorcerer company have had a narrow escape. Last 
Sunday week they left Edinburgh for Nottingham by the 
Midland mail, Twice during the journey the train had to 
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be stopped, the axles of the carriages occupied by the 
company getting so hot that sparks were emitted. 


A new play by M. Pierre Corvin, the author of Les Dani- 
chef, has been accepted at the Comédie Frangaice. 


Giacometti’s La Morte Civile, in which Signor Salvini 
has achieved so great a triumph, is to be played in French 
at the Odéon, Conrad being played by an actor hitherto un- 
known, 


Tue Towr du Monde is to be revived at the Porte Saint 
Martin, where Les Misérables is now being played. 


THE Bijoux de Jeannette, a comic opera in one act, the 
words by M. Mare Constantin and the music by M. 
Amédée Godard, has been accepted at the Renaissance. 


M. Pusox is about to leave the Gymnase for the Odéon. 


THERE is now a Goethe Society at Vienna. Its object is 
to establish a library and issue popular editions of the poet’s 
works. 


SPIELHAGEN is adapting to the stage his Das Skelett im 
Hause. 


A vHeEatricaL paper, J/ Telefono, has been started at 
Trieste. 


Tue new Teatro Alfieri will be inaugurated at Turin on 
the 1st July. 


A NEw opera, Don Pablo, by Herr Theodor Rehbaum, 
has been accepted at Dresden. 


Mrs. Burnett has been dramatising That Lass o’ Lowrie’s 
for Mrs. J. T. Raymond. The novelist is said to recite 
poems with good effect, and has a young son who inherits 
her capacity in this direction. He is to be trained for the 
stage, it is reported, by Mr. Jefferson. 


Ir is said that Joaquin Miller, induced by the success of 
the Danites, some time ago finished a second play, which, 
though showing more knowledge of stage requirements than 
the first, did not please managers, and has never been pro- 
duced. Now, however, a third piece has been written for 
Mr. J. C, Williamson and his wife, Maggie Moore, who will 
appear in it next fall. The new play treats of California 
life in *49. 


Mr. Fiske has not been very successful at the Fifth 


Avenue Theatre, and may shortly give over the manage- 
ment of that house to Mr. Augustin Daly. 


Miss Apa Dyas is receiving $300 per week. 


AN Italian opera company, to include Donati, Buzzetti, 
Galimberti, Baccei, Bacelli, and Signor Tomasi, is said to be 
rehearsing for a summer season at the Broadway Theatre. 


Miss Cuara Louise Keiioce and her mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. John T. Raymond, and Mr. J. C, Williamson, have 
taken passage for Liverpool on the Germanic, which sails on 
the 15th of June. 


Lorra is having some new plays written for her. 
moment too soon, 


Not a 


Tue New York Star is now paying particular attention 
to dramatic matters. Mr. Ernest Harvier, late of the 
Arcadian, is its dramatic critic. 


An appeal is shortly to be issued to the dramatic pro- 
fession by Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Jefferson, and 
others, to contribute towards the endowment of the Forrest 
Home. 


Tue Academy of Music, at Chicago, which was burned 
recently, is to be rebuilt at a cost of $50,000, The work 
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on the new structure has been begun, and the building will 
be open to the public on or about September Ist. 


Mr. Henry Suaw, of St. Louis, has just given-to the 
citizens of that place a fine bronze statue of Shakspere. It 
was cast in the Muller Foundry at Munich, and is 9 ft. in 
height. 


Diplomacy will be produced at San Francisco in July, 
Mr. H. J. Montague sustaining the character he played in 
New York. 





STAGE FAREWELLS. 


———+>+— 


W* rather pride ourselves upon being an undemon- 

strative people, and we are accustomed to look 
down with pity nearly allied to contempt upon those 
who wear their hearts upon their sleeves, and allow the 
world to see how they are affected by passing emotions 
of love and hate. We are often called upon to admire 
patrician calm as an indication of good breeding, and 
we know that worthy plebeians, who are desirous of 
being taken for aristocrats, think it incumbent upon 
them to work up a cold, indifferent manner, and to 
simulate a superficial stoicism which is by no means 
indigenous to their natures. It is true that we are 
perpetually breaking through the unwritten law of life 
which is laid down for us, or which we have laid down 
for ourselves ; we are not uniformly successful either as 
a nation or as individuals in acting up to the character 
by which we desire to be known. But for all that the 
effort, whether conscious or unconscious, remains; and 
whatever in mock modesty we may say to the contrary, we 
are rather proud of repeating, and as far as may be, justi- 
fying, old Froissart’s hackneyed dictum about our taking 
our pleasures “moult tristement.” When we see a couple 
of Frenchmen embracing one another, and indulging in 
osculation, or a pair of German lovers openly billing 
and cooing on a crowded Rhine steamer, or a group of 
Italians illustrating the most trivial conversation by 
violent gestures, and every variety of facial expression, 
there is no denying the fact that we do feel ourselves 
in some sense the superiors of our foreign friends, 
Still waters, we say to ourselves, run deep, and we like 
to argue that the stillness actually proves the depth, 
forgetful of the fact that the water which is stillest of 
all does not run at all, and may retain its placid surface 
merely because of its stagnant inaction. So we per- 
suade ourselves that the grief which shows no sign of 
tear and gives no sound of sob, the joy which utters no 
hysterical cry, the determination which does not show 
its set teeth and clenched fist, the emotion of any and 
every kind which is self-containing and self-contained, 
always means more than the emotion which expends a 
portion of its foree upon its own expression. 

We may be right and we may be wrong; upon the 
whole, we are probably fair to ourselves without being 
quite fair to our neighbours, who are constituted after 
a fashion which we cannot fully sympathise with, 
and cannot in consequence really understand. But 
however this may be, it is amusing, and perhaps not 
altogether unedifying, to note the protests of those who 
object to any deviation from the rule of undemonstra- 
tiveness which we have so long been accustomed to 
obey. As might have been expected, those whose daily 
business it is to express emotion, whether in verse, or 
on canvas, or on the stage, are most inclined to break 
through the insular tradition. Artists of whatever 
order are, or at any rate used to be, animated by a spirit © 
of what is vaguely known as Bohemianism, and this 
spirit necessarily seeks and finds vent in demon- 
strativeness greater than that of the average 
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tradesman, or Member of Parliament, or doc- 
tor, or stockbroker. Accordingly, it has been the 
practice, when an actor or actress of mark has left the 
stage, to mark the retirement by a sort of formal fare- 
well from those most intimately associated with the 
labours of the artist whose public career is at an end. 
This farewell has generally, or at any rate frequently, 
been made in public ; and playgoers who are present at 
the farewell-benefit performance can feel as they watch 
the hearty hand-shake of the men, and the unchecked 
tears of the women, that they are bidding by proxy a 
tender good-bye toa friend to whom they owe more 
pleasant memories than they can ever repay save by 
unspoken sympathy such as this. About the publicity 
of such a farewell there is doubtless a suspicion of 
staginess ; but surely it is staginess of the best and not 
of the worst kind—staginess such as neither can nor 
should be separated from that which is connected 
with the stage. If there be any honest doubt about the 
genuineness of the feeling thus suggested; if it be 
thought that the actor is jealously glad to get rid of an 
old rival, and that the actress kisses a cheek which she 
would rather scratch ; if the hand-shake be a gymnastic 
exercise performed to order, and the tears be pumped 
up at command; if the whole thing is a ghastly sham, 
got up to make the world exclaim over the affectionate 
nature of those who follow the player’s art—then indeed 
the sooner it is laughed off the stage the better. 
Let us be told, as we were the other day, in an 
organ avowedly devoted to the interests of “the 
profession,” how ridiculous the whole spectacle is; how 
the men seem “oppressed with a new frock-coat” 
—overcome, we presume, by the magnificence 
of that unusual garment—how the women are 
“ disconcerted,” possibly by the fear of cynical 
comment upon the “banquet of salt” provided by 
their “tap of pathos ” and their “ cleverly artistic snivel.” 
Let us sneer at the “kissing and dear-darlinging,” at 
the “ spirit of universal charity,” and at the “ banquet 
of lachrymosity ;” and then let us protest with the 
writer of the article from which we are quoting that 
we “don’t question for a moment the sincerity of any 
one concerned,” and admit that we “ don’t suppose that 
any one is really acting.” We shall then have had a 
good smart fling at those who commit the impropriety 
of allowing mere paying spectators to get a glimpse of 
their feelings towards an old friend, and shall have 
sufficiently implied the charge of insincerity which we 
so obtrusively disavow. Nay, weshall have done more ; 
we shall have helped, at the expense of a few foolishly 
impulsive players, to sustain the orthodox British atti- 
tude towards all displays of emotion. If the exhibition 
be one of simulated feeling, then it stands self-con- 
demned asa lie; if it be genuine, then it should be 
suppressed, and as a matter of duty and decency- con- 
cealed from the public eye. 

So much for the point of view of the professed 
“ actor’s friend,” who makes up in cynical candour what 
he lacks in modesty when he deliberately dubs himself 
“an artistic playgoer.” Is it, however, so certain that 
in order to please those who style themselves artistic, 
esteemed actors and actresses should be allowed to dis- 
appear in silence? Shall the examples left us by the 
dignified farewells of Garrick, of Siddons, of Kemble, 
and of Macready be neglected merely because some one 
in front may be jeering at the actor’s “ new frock-coat ” 
or the actress’s pocket-handkerchief? It would, we 
think, be a thousand pities to abandon on any such 
grounds as this the practice of public leave-taking like 
that which took place the other day on the occasion 
of Mrs, Alfred Mellon’s benefit. The ceremony, if you 
please to so regard it, may sometimes be overdone ; 
- sometimes, too, it may be bestowed upon objects un- 
worthy or wnsuitable. It has its weak points, no 
doubt ; tears are not generally well fitted to undergo 
the process of analysis, But with all its faults, all its 








occasional blunders, and all its openness to sneering 
attack, the public farewell to an old and valued 
artistic coadjutor does a great deal more good 
than harm; and the best place for the fare- 
well is surely the stage, its unfortunate “ stagi- 
ness” notwithstanding, Believing as we do that 
actors and actresses are more charitably - disposed 
towards one another than are most other sets of Chris- 
tian people, we regard the loving close of the farewell 
benefit as an honest and hearty outcome of their charity, 
and we should be sincerely sorry to see it dropped out 
of any false shame or morbid dread of cynical comment. 
There is not so much generous affection in the world 
that we can afford to be hypereritical concerning the 
manner of its display, or to complain because actors 
and actresses are not ashamed of its presence in their 
midst, and of their habit of saying in public their last 
** God bless you and good-bye.” 








THE SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL. 


—_—eo 


L Hyd week, at the instance of Miss Field, a per- 

formance was given at the Gaiety Theatre in aid 
of the fund for completing the Shakspere Memorial at 
Stratford-on-Avon. The history of this movement 
may be very briefly described. The idea of raising a 
memorial to the great dramatist in his native town was 
broached at the Tercentenary Festival in 1864, and 
four or five years ago Mr. Flower, an inhabitant of 
Stratford, gave some land to the corporation in order 
that a theatre, a picture-gallery, a library, and a mu- 
seum might be erected. The cost of these buildings 
will be about £10,000, but although Mr. Flower con- 
tributed to the fund with conspicuous liberality that 
sum has not yet been obtained, and it is feared 
that some time will elapse before the Committee 
find themselves in a position to finish their work. 
This being the case, it was resolved to apply the money 
in hand to the erection of the theatre, which is now so 
far advanced that the walls are ready for the roof; and 
it was to facilitate the completion of this part of the 
memorial that the performance already referred to was 
given. The motives of the Memorial Committee are 
assuredly entitled to admiration and respect, but it may 
well be doubted whether the object they have in view is 
worth the trouble and expense they have incurred and 
are incurring to secure it. If we may venture to repeat 
so stale a truism, Shakspere needs no memorial, no 
more enduring testimony of his greatness than his own 
writings. His name is more or less familiar throughout 
the civilised world, and if there is anything which binds 
English-speaking people together it is the fact of their 
sharing in common the inheritance of being his fellow- 
countrymen. His fame, too, is perceptibly increasing 
with lapse of time, thanks in a large measure to the 
intelligence and power with which some of his plays 
have been represented on the stage. The proposed 
memorial, therefore, is unnecessary, and cannot but be 
unworthy of the man in whose honour it is raised. 
Miss Field asks us, in reply to arguments to the same 
effect, what life would be without sentiment? Truly, 
not so pleasant as it is; but Miss Field must know as 
well as anybody else that it would not be safe 
to let sentiment blind us to other considerations. 
Moreover, the memorial, if completed, would in all 
probability be made a sort of background to set 
festivals. This form of homage is entirely opposed to 
English notions, and in the very nature of things would 
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lead to scenes as ridiculous as those which occurred at 

Stratford during the Jubilee of 1769, For the sake 

of argument, however, let us assume that the memorial 

is desirable, which it certainly is not. Even from that 

point of view the Committee have made a serious mis- 

take. The whole of the money they required not 

having been subscribed, they should have commenced, 

not with the theatre, but with the library, the picture- 

gallery, and the museum, which to the good people of 
Stratford would be nothing less than a boon, Indeed, 

the advisability of erecting a theatre at all is an open 

question. ‘Though it were rarely used,” Miss Field 
says, “it should exist on Shakspere ground for Shak- 
spere’s sake. But its doors will open frequently. 

‘Subscribe to the memorial? Of course I will; I 

want to play in Stratford,’ exclaimed a fine actor. He 
is one of many. Then there will be special perform- 
ances on Shaksperean anniversaries. What Wagner 
can do at Bayreuth can be done at Stratford.” Miss 
Field’s day-dream, we fear, will not be realised. Strat- 
ford is not a large town, and when the performances 
have lost the charm of novelty the theatre will be 
deserted. The idea that pilgrims and tourists would 
fill it may be dismissed with but little ceremony. 
Herr Wagner, it is true, was not unsuccessful at Bay- 
reuth, but it should not be forgotten that he had the 
support of wealthy and influential friends. Nor, as we 
have already pointed out in The Theatre, is it clear 
that the performances would reach even an average 
standard of histrionic excellence. In London itself 
great difficulty is experienced in getting a good cast 
for a Shaksperean play, and it is not unfair to 
suppose that in Stratford the difficulty would be con- 
siderably increased. Even if a great actor appeared 
there he would scarcely be able to do justice to himself ; 
the sight of the empty benches would produce its pro- 
verbial effect. Again, in a town like Stratford, it would 
obviously be unreasonable to expect that the receipts 
would cover the expense of a decent mise-en-scéne. 
On the other hand, as Mr. Blanchard points out, a very 
useful purpose will be served if the theatre can be made 
a school of histrionic art, so that actors properly quali- 
fied to speak blank verse may learn what is required 
from them if they choose to adopt the higher walks of 
the theatrical profession, and be hence transformed to 
the metropolitan stage with such credentials as an 
apprenticeship of this kind would confer. The changed 
conditions of management, and the absence of those 
opportunities of studying the rudiments of a very 
exacting vocation once supplied by the existence of 
stock companies in the provincial towns, have left the 
young student for the stage no means of testing his 
powers, and no chance of profiting by the lessons of 
competent instructors who showed in a practical form 
what constituted the excellence of tragic and comic 
acting. Our country circuits have virtually disappeared, 
our private theatres in London, which used to be the nur- 
sery of histrionic talent, have entirely vanished, and 
under judicious arrangements the Shakspere” Memorial 
Theatre might go far to meet the deficiency thus ex- 
perienced. If the loftier form of the drama should 
ever take its place again among the intellectual amuse- 
ments of the people—and there are hopeful signs of 
this period being not far distant—recruits will be 
wanted who can deliver a few lines of Shaksperean 
verse in a sensible manner. At present it would be 
difficult to get the play of Hamlet properly cast in all 
its subordinate characters at any theatre in London. 
Because a young man is taught elocution it does not 
follow that he knows all about acting in five-act plays, 
and if a clear and distinct delivery and an intelligent 
comprehension of the text can be imparted to young 
aspirants, with a practical knowledge of the business of 
the scene bag they have fe appear, the best train- 
ing-ground for the purpose might eventually be identi- 
fied with the Shakspere Memorial Theatre. 











A MYSTIFICATION, 


—— 


Ov of the two poems which Mr. Browning has just 
published is based upon a very curious passage in 
the history of literature. In 1730, it seems, an in- 
habitant of Croisic, by name Paul Desforges Maillard, 
endeavoured to win the prize offered by the French 
Academy for the best poem of the year. The subject— 
the progress of the science of navigation in the reign 
of Louis Quatorze—was by no means calculated to fire 
the imagination. The Forty, in their wisdom, rejected 
M. Maillard’s poem, which did not rise above mediocrity. 
The young author, as a sort of appeal against their 
decision, sent the manuscript to the Mercure de France, 
then the principal journal of Paris. La Roque, the 
editor, declined to print it, on the ground that he did 
not wish to embroil himself with Messieurs of the 
Academy. An angry correspondence between Maillard 
and La Roque followed, and in the end it was deter- 
mined that nothing from the pen of the poet of Croisic 
should ever find a place in the paper. The aspiring bard’s 
sister, an astute and accomplished girl, here came to the 
rescue, She sent one or two of his effusions to the 
Mercure in her own handwriting, with a letter de- 
scribing herself as the “Demoiselle Malcrais de la 
Vigne, a young, lonely, and wealthy maiden, inhabiting 
an ancient Breton chateau.” The trick completely 
succeeded ; La Roque was enchanted, and the verses in- 
continently appeared in the Mercure. Before long the 
mysterious Malcrais became the idol of the hour. She 
was regarded as. the tenth muse, the Sappho, the Des- 
houliéres of the French Parnassus. La Roque, after 
extolling her supposed productions to the skies, wrote 
her an amorous letter, in the course of which he said, 
“ Je vous aime, ma chére Bretonne; pardonnez-moi cet 
aveu, mais le mot est lache!” The editor’s table at 
the bureau of the Mercwre groaned under the weight of 
the verses sent there in her praise. Destouches dwelt 
in imagination upon the “charming fire of her eyes.” 
Voltaire sent her an elegantly-bound copy of his 
Histoire de Charles XII., with these lines :— 
Toi, dont la voix brillante a volé sur nos rives; 
Toi, qui tiens dans Paris nos muses attentives ; 
Qui sais si bien associer 
Et la science et l'art de plaire, 
Et les talents de Deshouliére 
Et les études de Dacier, 
J’ose envoyer aux pieds de ta muse divine 
Quelques faibles écrits, enfants de mon repos ; 
Charles fut seulement l’objet de mes travaux ; 
Henri Quatre fut mon héros, 
Et tu seras mon heroine. 


This furore would probably have lasted much longer 
if Maillard, flattering himself that it was due to the 
inherent charm of his poetry, had not revealed the 
secret. He went to La Roque’s residence and sent in the 
name of “ Malcrais.” 


A bustling entrance: “Idol of my flame! 

Can it be that my heart attains at last 
Its.longing P—that i stand, the very same 

As in my visions? ... Ha! hey, how?” aghast 
Stops short the rapture. “Oh, my boy’s to blame! 

ou merely are the messenger! Too fast 

My fancy rushed to a conclusion. Pooh! 
Well, sir, the lady’s substitute is—who ? ” 


Then Paul’s smirk grows inordinate. “Shake hands ! 
Friendship not love awaits you, master mine, 
Though nor Malerais nor any mistress stands 
To meet your ardour! So you don't divine 
Who wrote the verses wherewith ring the land’s 
Whole length and breadth? Just he whereof no line 
Had ever leave to blot your journal—eh ? 
Paul Desforges Mai nateenules Malcrais ! ” 


And there the two stood, stare confronting smirl, 
Awhile uncertain which should yield the pas. 
Taran e Chevalier beat brain in toe a 
To help in ; atl 
Boh! “Stace te r yh 3 why shir 

The punishment of ? Ha, ha, ha 
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Let me return your handshake!” Comic sock 
For tragic buskin prompt thus changed La Roque. 


La Roque had “felt the talon” of Voltaire, and had 
a long-standing little debt to pay. He took Maillard 
to the great man’s house, and sent in the name of the 
Demoiselle Malcrais. 


Now, the great man was also, no whit less, 
The man of self-respect,—more great man he ! 
And bowed to social usage, dressed the dress, 
And decorated to the fit degree 
His person ; twas enough to Seat the stress 
battle in the field, without, when free 
From outside foes, inviting friends’ attack 
By—sword in hand? No, ill-made coat on back. 


And, since the announcement of his visitor 
Surprised him at his toilet,—never glass 

Had such solicitation! “ Black, now—or 
Brown be the killing wig to wear? Alas, 

Where’s the rouge gone, this cheek were better for 
A tender touch of ? Melted to a mass, 

All my pomatum! There’s at all events 

A devil—for he’s got among my scents!” 


So, “ barbered ten times o’er,” as Antony 
Paced to his Cleopatra, did at last 

Voltaire proceed to the fair presence: high 
In colour, proud in port, as if a blast 

Of trumpet bade the world “Take note!” draws nigh 
To Beauty, Power! Behold the Iconoclast, 

The Poet, the Philosopher, the Rod 

Of iron for imposture! Ah my God! 


For there stands smirking Paul, and—what lights fierce 
The situation as with sulphur flash— 

There grinning stands La Roque! No carte-and-tierce 
Observes the grinning fencer, but, full dash 

From breast to shoulder-blade the thrusts transpierce 
That armour aygust which so idly clash 

The swords of priests and pedants. Victors there, 

Two smirk and grin who have befooled—Voltaire ! 


The shock, as may be supposed, was very great. 


A moment’s horror; then quick turn-about 

On high-heeled shoe—flurry of ruffles, flounce 
Of ee and of coat-tails—and so out 

Of door banged wrathfully behind, goes—bounce— 
Voltaire in tragic exit ! vows, no doubt, 

Vengeance upon the couple. Did he trounce 
Either, in point of fact? His anger’s flash 
Subsided if a culprit craved his cash. 


Paris soon discovered that the poems which had caused 
so much excitement were worth but very little, and 
Maillard, having in vain endeavoured to prove that 
he really was a great poet, withdrew to Croisie. In 
1738, Piron, in order to annoy Voltaire, of whose 
supremacy as a tragic dramatist he was pitifully jealous, 
made the hoax the subject of a comedy, his well-known 
Metromanie, which met with greater success than any 
of his other pieces, but which as a narration of the 
story of “ Mdlle. Malcrais” must yield in attractiveness, 
we think, to the graphic and humorous poem now 
before us. 





THE MUSIC-HALL. 


ee 


AST year, it may be remembered, the Rev. S. D. 
Headlam, curate of St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, 
thought fit, in the course of an address to working men 
in that parish on the amusements of the day, to advert 
to music-hall entertainments, which he held to be both 
recreative and edifying. The spectacle of a clergyman 
defending what is deprecated by every thinking play- 
ed excited much astonishment, and in the result Mr. 
eadlam was dismissed from his curacy. How far the 
Bishop of London was justified in taking so summary a 








step is a point we are not now called upon to discuss. 
The Era, which claims to be the chief representative of 
the music-hall interest, took up arms on behalf of the 
‘¢ plucky parson ;” a ludicrously small sum was subscribed 
for the purpose of presenting Mr. Headlam with a testi- 
monial, and it is announced that the presentation will take 
place on the 20th June, at the “ Commonwealth Club, 
Bethnal-green-road.” In view of that interesting event 
we propose to call attention to an article in the current 
number of Social Notes, in which the character and ten- 
dency of the entertainmentsin which Mr. Headlam sawso 
much to praise are pointed out from personal observation. 
Weeds, we are told, never sprang up more rankly in a 
corn-field than music-halls have of late years sprung up 
about the streets of London. It is no shallow policy 
that has placed them there. The music-hall manager 
and the publican play into each other’s hands like a 
couple of confederate card-sharpers. It is the demon 
of drink to whom the worthy pair in question minister, 
and more thorough-going servants that foul Moloch 
could not desire to have. The music-hall domain itself 
may best be described as a land flowing with alcohol. 
Enter any of these buildings throughout London, from 
the palatial Oxford down to the most wretched den in 
Ratcliff Highway, and the first voice that assails you 
will be the request of a waiter for your orders. Nay, 
more ; lest the combined pressure of thirst and im- 
portunity should prove insufficient, other and subtler 
devices are resorted to. In some of the poorer 
class of halls, the entrance-fees are made higher 
than they would otherwise be, because to every person 
entering is presented a ticket for drink (ironically styled 
refreshment), which, once paid for, the ticket-holder 
may consume or leave, as he or she best pleases. In 
other halls a still simpler method has been adopted. 
Charge for admission there is none ; entrance is accorded 
with as cordial a liberality as ever spider proffered 
invitation to a fly. Once in, however, you are speedily 
pounced on. A waiter hurries up and desires your 
orders. Should you decline giving any he retires, and 
reappearing in a minute or two repeats the request. 
Decline a second time and you are forthwith requested 
to leave. In the worst and most shameless dens female 
artifice is the chosen lure. Let a male visitor enter 
one of these places unaccompanied, and before he has 
been long present a lost something in paint and tawdry 
finery, from whom London has obliterated all trace of 
womanhood, will accost’ him with a petition to be 
treated to drink. Free passes are accorded to these poor 
creatures—I do not say at all music-halls, but that the 
practice exists in many is incontrovertible. Macready’s 
earnest efforts banished the ‘shameful procedure from 
the theatres, where it was at one time a common prac- 
tice. Who will be the Macready of the music-hall? 
Not the manager who grants such passes. It would be 
an unforgivable offence against his master, the publican. 
For such women are serviceable allies: they repay for 
admission by tempting men to drink, and by their 
drinking at their expense. Within a stone’s throw of 
crowded Piccadilly is a spot that has gained a dark and 
sad reputation as the especial haunt of those most 
wretched outcasts, whose refuge in death is the river 
and in life the street. It cannot be held strange that 
near at hand the worst of London music-halls should 
be placed. Women stream in continually, their pro- 
fession written in dress and look, and set themselves to 
attract the notice of the young clerks and shopmen 
with whom the hall is filled. The scenes 
and the language that passed at _the various 
bars ranged round the building, and beside 
which these women and the dupes whom they 
attracted stood drinking, are best left undescribed. 
Every few minutes some of the pairs in question would 
pass, more or less intoxicated, from the hall into the 
street. A sober and modest female, indeed, seems to 
be of all customers the one whose presence music-hall 
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proprietors least covet. Perhaps it is for this reason 
that the entertainment provided is so well calculated 
to keep modest women at a distance. Mr. Headlam, 
however, thinks their presence desirable, and recom- 
mends them “not to let their brothers and husbands 
say that music-halls are no fit places for them.” But 
managers would look askance at the proposal of their 
attending. They are unprofitable patrons—they do 
not drink, or drink too little. At some of the 
music-halls on the Surrey side, where free permits 
of admission fly about as thickly as snowflakes, 
and paper is almost the only thing taken at 
the doors, it is ruled that “no lady shall be 
admitted with an order unless accompanied by a 

ntleman.” This regulation leads to one of the most 
pitiful sights that even the music-hall can show. Girls 
of the factory and City work-room class, among whom 
the passion for visiting music-halls is developed to an 
extraordinary extent, and whose purses are slender, 
sometimes obtain an order of admission, and have no 
brother or male friend whom they may ask to accom- 
pany them. In this dilemma they can conquer modesty 
so far as to wait at the door of the hall, and, showing 
their order to some person of the opposite sex, entreat 
him to accompany them within. Studying music-hall 
programmes, we find that the amusements provided fall 
naturally under three heads—songs, dancing, and feats 
of dexterity or strength. The songs most in vogue at 
present are the “ patriotic” and the “ comic ;” and he 
who listens to either species of composition must needs 
feel that here at least doggerel has done its worst. At 
one of the places the following eloquent apostrophe to 
the “mighty Russian bear” has been received with 
rapturous applause :— 


Oh, do you think I’m afraid of that cur, 
With all of his great victories of war: 

T’ve here a card that soon will knock him flat, sir, 
John Bull can beat him, like he has before. 


But the inane level of stupidity at which such com- 
positions rest is not their worst feature. The most ap- 
plauded songs are of a type that Mr. Headlam delicately 
qualifies as “coarse;” and respecting which he has 
pathetically asked: ‘ Are these worthy of being the 
popular songs of a great nation?” Take the words 
as they are printed in penny song-books, and you 
may think them comparatively innocent—a little 
coarse, perhaps, and exceedingly silly ; but nothing 
beyond. Sit at night in a crowded music-hall, a 
drink-excited audience clamouring around you, every 
ledge and table bearing its burden of glass or pewter, 
and a Tartarean atmosphere of tobacco-smoke hanging 
thick over all, and say how you find them then. The 
inner meaning of that innocent-seeming doggerel starts 
luridly forth at the beck of an interpreter having for 
sole resemblance to a gentleman the little which the 
tailor can furnish. Some favourite singer, whose in- 
fluence in London Mr. Headlam recognises and does 
not quarrel with, will step forth and weave for you a 
tissue of ribaldry, profanity, and indecency over which 
the recording angel must surely weep. One or two 
cunning alterations of the words, a few oaths smartly 
introduced, an unsparing grossness of tone and 
' gesture, and the song becomes a veritable waif 
from the pit. The genuine lyric does not flourish 
in the music-hall atmosphere. In one of the lowest 
music-halls a poor fellow made up as a_ clown 
began to sing one of the sweetest of Irish songs. He 
gave those tender and beautiful lines as if he could enter 
into the spirit they breathed, nor was his voice to be 
altogether despised. His audience, however, listened 
mechanically, and, the song ended, suffered him to 
depart without a cheer, with scarcely so much as the 
appreciative clatter of a beer-can. The lyric that 
might have moved an Irish peasant to tears was a thing 
above these Londoners. Not, indeed, that the good 


people in question had no ears when the sounds coming 








from the stage were of a nature to tickle them. 


Half- 
an-hour earlier they had been roused to enthusiasm 
over an exhibition which was matter for pure disgust. 
If aught be worse than the songs it is the dancing. 
‘With any one who thinks that short skirts or trunk- 
hose are indecent,” says Mr. Headlam, “I can have no 


argument. I can only say that I am sorry for them.” 
But it is only your Triton among the swarm of music- 
hall minnows that can venture on the expensive attrac- 
tion of a ballet, and managers of such haunts know 
well how to comply with the letter .of the law while 
evading its spirit. The dresses are just as scanty as 
licensers will permit, but not a fraction beyond. These, 
then, are the haunts whither Mr. Headlam bids us 
repair, and obtain “true recreation of mind.” The 
craving for amusement that exists among the toiling 
masses of great cities has often been pointed out. If 
the social evils of which music-halls are the so pesti- 
lential outgrowth are to be successfully combated, this 
craving must be recognised and provided for. 





LOST. 


+ emer walked beside the Summer sea, 
And watched the slowly dying sun ; 

And “ Oh,” she said, “ come back to me, 
My love, my own, my only one!” 

But while he kissed her fears away, 
The gentle waters kissed the shore, 

And, sadly whispering, seemed to say, 
He’ll come no more ! he'll come no more ! 


Alone beside the Autumn sea 

She watched the sombre death of day ; 
And “Oh,” she said, “ remember me, 

And love me, darling, far away !” 
A cold wind swept the watery gloom, 

And darkly whispering on the shore, 
Sighed out the secret of his doom— 

He'll come no more ! he’ll come no more ! 


In peace beside the Winter sea, 

A white grave glimmers in the moon ; 
And waves are fresh, and clouds are free, 
And shrill winds pipe a careless tune. 

One sleeps beneath the dark blue wave, 
And one upon the lonely shore : 

But joined in love beyond the grave, 
They part no more, they part no more ! 


WIiLiiam WINTER. 
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HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
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Bills of the lap. 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Thursday, May 30, 
ERNANI. 
Mdlle. Smeroschi and Signor Bolis. 
Conductor, Signor Bevignani. 
Friday next, May 31, 
IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Saturday next, June 1, 
PAUL VIRGINIE. 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul, 
Monday next, June 3, 
L’AFRICAINE. 
Malle. Mantilla (Début of) and Signor 
Gayarre. 
Tuesday next, June 4, 
PAUL kT VIRGINIE. 
Cast as above. 
Wednesday next, June 5, 
IL TROVATORE. 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 
The Opera commences at half-past eight, 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Thursday, May 30, 
ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
Malle. Minnie Hauk and Signor Fancelli. 
Friday next, May 31, 
LA SONNAMBULA. 
Madame Etelka Gerster and Sig. Campanini. 
Saturday next, June 1, 

LES HUGUENOTS. 
Madame Trebelli and Signor Fancelli. 
Monday next, June 3, 
RIGOLETTO. 

Madame Etelka Gerster and Signor Galassi. 
Tuesday next, June 4, 

ROBERT LE DIABLE, 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET, 


At 8.15, 
A CRUSHED TRAGEDIAN. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, G. F. de 
Vere, H. B. Conway, George Holland, H. 
Crouch, F. Everill, R. Rivers, H. Rivers ; 
Mesdames Marion Terry, Nellie Mortimer, 
E. Thorne, Jenny Ashley, &c. 


ROoOrvAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
t 7 


At 7, 
OUT TO NURSE. 
Mr. Harry Jackson and Miss Fanny Leslie. 
At 7.45, 
JANE SHORE. 

Messrs. O. Warner, W. Rignold, Howard 
Russell, Stephens, Ford, Haynes, Bentley, 
Rogers, Thorne, &c.; Mesdames Alfred 
Mellon, R. Power, Misses Illington, Barry, 
Harvey, Redcliffe, Heath, 











LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BaTEMAN, 


At 7.30, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
At 8 
LOUIS ‘XI. 
Mr. Henry Itving ; Messrs. Mead, Tyars, 
Bentley, Clements, Lyons, Archer, An- 


drews, &c., and Mr. Fernandez; Miss 
Virginia Francis and Mrs. Chippendale. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Joun HoLuinesHEAD. 
iginal cast. 


At 7.30, 
SOLD AGAIN. 
At 8, 

RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs, Royce, Fawcett, Warde; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 

At 9.30, 

LITTLE DON CASAR DE BAZAN. 


Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia; Messrs. 
Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Mr. Henry NEvILtE, Sole Lessee. 


At 7.30, 

THE LITTLE VIXENS. 
Mr. Pateman and Miss Stanley 
At 8.15, 
BELPHEGOR. 

Messrs. Flockton, G. W. Anson, Forbes 
Robertson, Pateman, Yarnold, Warren, 
Harmond, Bauer, Elwood, and Henry 
Neville; Misses Stanley, Cranston, May, 

Rimbault, Katie Ryan and Leighton. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 7.45, 
OUR CLUB. 

Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 
A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 


At 10.20, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell ; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 


(Q)PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’OviEy CaRrre, 


At 7.46, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 9, 
‘H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 
Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, Jessie 


Bond, Everard, &c. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7, 

MY WIFE'S OUT. 

At 7.30, 

FLIRTATON, 

At 8.30, 

A FOOL AND HIS MONEY. 

Messrs. Toole, Collette, D’Arley, W. 
Herbert, Westland, Bradbury ; Mesdames 
E. Meyrick, Johnstone, Vivian, Clifton, and 
Stammers. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D, James and T. THorne. 
At 7.80, 

A WHIRLIGIG, 
3 At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 

A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Thomas Thorne, 
Bernard, C. W. Garthorne, David James; 
Mesdames Hollingshead, Kate Bishop, 























Cicely| Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 











ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7 


b 
FARCE. . 
= At 8, 
PROOF. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bandmann; Messrs. A. 
Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and 8. Emery; Mesdames B. Pate- 
man, A. Stirling, Billington, Hudspeth, K. 
Barry, and L. Moodie. 


RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manageress, Miss 
Witton (Mrs. BANcRorFt). 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 
Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton ; 


Mesdames Kendal and Bancroft; Misses 
Le Thiere, Lamartine, Ida Hertz. 


RexvALtTY THEATRE; 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
BESSIE. 


At 8, 
NELL GWYNNE. 
Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan 


E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington, and C. Duvernay, 


OF ITERION THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 

THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and Nelly Harris. 

At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; _Mesdames 
Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKE; 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.80, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. John Howson, Shiel Barry, 
W. J. Hill, Lorédan, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Kathrine Munroe, Violet 
Cameron, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Greham, E. Barrington, 
M. Archer, K. Lovell, &c. 


OYAL COURT THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Harr. 
At 8, 
OLIVIA. 
Mesdames Ellen Terry, Gaston Murray, 
Kate Aubrey, Neville, Cathcart, Turtle, 
Nicholls; Messrs. Hermann Vezin, Frank 


Archer, R. Cathcart, Denison, Norman 
Forbes, Franks, &c. 


(PSHE CANTEKBURY. — New 

Ballet Sketch, entitled ‘“ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdlles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner. Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 


HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKsON’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s, 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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Gard Basket, 


M38 ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 


Miss ADA CAVENDISH, 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 








M2: HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Louis XI. 





R. SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
As De Lacy Fitzaltamont in “ A Crushed 


Tragedian.” 
ME: DION BOUCICAULT. 
London: 326, Regent-street, W. 


Address— 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


Me: BARRY SULLIVAN’S 
Annual Tour of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. 
THEATRE ROYAL, 
ROCHDALE and OLDHAM. 
All the principal Cities of the Empire to 
follow. 
All dates are filled to the end of Tour. 
Business Manager, T. S. Amory. 


R. H. JZ MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 


M8. J. L. TOOLE. 
GLOBE THEATRE, 


Every Evening. 


M®: CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 

desires that all letters for him, upon 

business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 


WIR. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 


R. ODELL. 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


R. BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Whit Monday. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 
ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
Miss ELLEN MEYRICK, 
GLOBE THEATRE, every Evening. 
ype at Whitsuntide. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 


Me. GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has ag re his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 


MM PLLE. M. RUDERSDORFF 
7 (CONTRALTO), 

Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Address, 28, Abbey Gardens, St. John’s 
Wood. 

Pupils in singing received and attended. 


RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 
for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his pieces played in Paris. 
The MSS. are veviesd and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr, Allbeury, 3, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, 8, W, 
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THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
807, REGENT STREET, W. 
Subscriptions from Oue Guineas to any amount, 


according to the supply required. All the best New 
Books, ‘Boglish, Frencb, and German, immediately 


on avp Prosp — Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis and post x 

*,* A Clearance Cotal-gue of Surplus Books offered 
for Bale at Pad reduced prices, may also be had, 
free, on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON'S, and 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 

307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 








“ Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?”’— 


Jouyn Butt. 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents. 
. The FIRST VIOLIN. Book IV., Chaps, 


2, 3. 4. 
II, LADY CAROLINE DAMB, 
III, PRIMROSE. 
IV, MERCURY’S MESSAGE, 
V, MINISTERS snd MAXIMS. 7. Hoelifax— 


“In Medio Tatissimus Ibis,” By Alex. 
Charles Ewald, F 8.4. 


VI. HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON, 
VII. OUR OLD ACTORS— RICHARD BUR- 
BADGE. 


| 


VIII. The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap, 
IX, JET; HER FACE, OR HER 'FORTUNE. 
By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘ Archie 
Lovell,” &, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. 
clusion.) 
*,* Oases fur binding the volumes of Temple Bar 
ean be obtained at all Booksellers’, price One Shilling 
each, 


(Con- 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATIONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which sre calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


“LEA &% PERRINS,” 
Which sign*ture is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 

Price 3s, 6d,, 78,, 10s. 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s. per bottle, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the best Dentifrice for procuring White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 28 9d per box, Ask any Chemist or Pér. 
famer for ROWLAND'S. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


oa Fragravt, and Durable, Established Eighty 
ears. 

The Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited by Mr, 
Erarmus Wilson, says :—‘‘ Pears is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Soap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufacture, and the most agreeable and 
refreshing balm to the skin,” , 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Russell-street, London, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artifivial 
colouring, delicate) and whol } vfamad 
it is Soap in its 




















urest form, and hence the most 
healthfal in use; its great durability makes it also 


the most economical. For ladies, children, or any 
one with delicate and i i 


J skin it is invaluable, 
as it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible. It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F.R.8., Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University. 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Raseell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
spproved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
ay eer R, Seer. ad Sai yorn ea 3_and as 

e Safest Aperient for jeate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Chil , and Infants, = 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 











GP iscellanecous, 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER 8T., LONG AORE, W.C. 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial’ Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costwmier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
* Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III,” &c. ‘ 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL SQ. 
LONDON, W.C. 








A Weekly Newspaper for the West-End. 
HE WEST LONDON 
EXPRESS. 
Conducted by Emrry Fatrurvty, 


Assisted by well-known literary, dramatic, 
and scientific critics: 
Published every Saturday. Price 1d. 
12 pages, crown folio, toned paper. 
VICTORIA PRESS. 


117, PRAED STREET, WwW. 





A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
enalties, they can certainly be restrained 
ty injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow ‘MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the gg Ah the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE, 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 





“MHE SCUTTLED SHIP’ 
The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Drama, Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties ; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Scene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
a @ new . ~ — by vA ral 
eville or this Drama.—Apply, 
OHARLIS READE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. 
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HE [May 29, 1878, 








WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP. 


“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

\ Satiseptie, Detergent, Disinfectant, The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 

“i)\, the World. By its daily use, freedom from infecti di is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
1 blotches, and roughness removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous. 

| ‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases.”"—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 











fsinaf 















“ 





Disinfecting, 
Liver, and the Kidne 
Breath, and are an e 


In Boxes, 134d. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR 


our office, praying for a remed 
=/ the only true antiseptic soap. 


for offensive perspiration—here is one,”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘It ig 
"— British Medical Journal, 


In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each, 


WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR PILL. 


PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.’ 


Purifying, Aperient, the only Pill extant possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 
8, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. 
ectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


and 2s. 9d. each, 


Norz,.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W. V. WRIGHT &% CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


SOAP is impressed with the words ‘‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 









ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


- Brief - 


AN HPITOME OF "DELE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, 


A well-written SumMARY OF THE WEEK’s NEws. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments, 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 








EVERY WEEK :—- 

, All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &c. de, 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements, 











Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s. 10d., payable in advance. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 





WYMAN & SONS, 81, 


GREAT 


QUEEN STREET, W.C. 



















SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 
F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, + perdoz. 21/- 


ded 





BLUE mt NE it cccrscoescececuccecccssesesiiions 9 25/- 
PINK a wery choice Old ....cscesereessereeeses 29 27/- 
IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
November, 1877. 





PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 

PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 
of any age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiie permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, sates ge Abe Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
7B. Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


BOOKS, 











MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, S1T'RAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price’ 12s, 
LONDON : 
DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 


“«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conven - 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; Sis work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For May, 1878, price 2s, 6d. 


A Modern ‘‘ Symposium :’’ Lord Arthur Russell, M.P., Mr. R. H. Hutton, Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P., Mr. Frederic Harrison. Subject—Is the Popular Judg- 
ment in Politics more just than that of Higher Orders? 

The Eucharist. By the Dean of Westminster. 

The Armies of Russia and Austria. By Gen!. E. B. Hamlev. 

Méryon and Méryon’s Paris. By Fred. Wedmore. 

Can Jews be Patriots? By Prof. Goldwin Smith. 

The Law of Unity iv the Christian Church. By the Bishop of St. Andrew's. 

Political Clubs and Party Organization. By W. Fraser Rae. 

Force, Energy, and Will. By Prof. Mivart. 

Impressions of America: No. 3 (Popular Education). 

The Liquefaction of Oxygen. By Sees. Raoul Pictet. 

Childhood and Ignorance. By Prof. Clifford. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 


11, 








By R. W. Dale. 
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